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Tuis issue of THE SPECTATOR comes about midway between the 
two holidays of this season, so that it seems appropriate for us to 
wish our readers a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, all in 
one breath. 





Tue destruction of Christ Church at East Orange by fire on 
Sunday morning last was a good thing for the corporation owning 
it. It was a frame structure over twenty years old, had seen its 
best days, and was unsatisfactory to the congregation, which had 
already considered a proposition for building a stone church to 
replace it. Its destruction is generally regarded as in the nature of 
a most excellent sale of undesirable property to the insurance com- 
panies. It was insured for $26,000, and this money will go a long 
way toward gratifying the wishes of the congregation for a new and 
more pretentious structure. Under the circumstances there seems 
to have been a considerable “ moral hazard” attached to this prop- 
erty, although its destruction resulted from the “ physical hazard” 
of an overheated furnace and improperly placed flues. 





Ir is evident that Frederick G. Bromberg, assignee of the Citizens 
Insurance Company of Mobile, is getting a little anxious as to his 
compensation for winding up the concern. We have received a 
circular from him containing an order issued by the chancellor, di- 
recting that all persons having claims against the trust fund must 
file statements of their claims on or before the first Monday in 
March, 1889. It also directs that such claimants as are residents 
of the State of Alabama shall file with each claim “an agreement 
in writing binding themselves to contribute, from time to time, to 
the expenses of the trust already incurred, and to the costs and ex- 
penses of any litigation that may hereafter be necessarily entered 
into.” Alien claimants are required to file a similar agreement, 
“with a sufficient resident surety thereto.” The Citizens, a fire in- 
surance company, failed in 1887, since which time the assignee 
has had charge of its affairs. This company was in business 
for a number of years, having a capital in 1881 of $150,000; 
total assets, $212,399. In 1883 the capital was reduced to 
$100,000, and the gross assets were $149,031. In 1884 the cap- 
ital was increased to $250,000, of which $25,000 was paid up, but 


the assets had fallen away to $78,963, and the surplus was w/, 


There is no record of its business for 1885 and 1886 given in The 
Insurance Year Book, as it was unobtainable. It gave up the 
ghost in 1887, but what the assignee found to administer upon we 
are not informed. If the paid-up capital was only $25,000, and 
the surplus had diminished proportionately in the last two years 
to what it did in the previous two years, it is probable that the 
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assignee contemplates with dismay a prospect of receiving nothing 
for his services ; hence the call for an agreement on the part of 
claimants binding themselves to foot his bills. 





THE fire in the Cortland wagon factory bids fair to let a flood of 
light upon the mooted question as to the value of automatic sprink- 
lers. Last week we printed a communication from the New York 
and New Haven Automatic Sprinkler Company, showing, to their 
satisfaction, that the reason of the failure of the sprinklers to hold 
the fire in check was lack of water, the supply in the street mains 
not being sufficient. Now comes George P. Peck, special agent 
of the North American Fire Insurance Company, who investigated 
the circumstances of this fire in the interests of the companies that 
had to foot the bill, who says the evidence shows that there was a 
full supply of water in the street mains, and that the failure of the 
sprinklers to work was due, in his judgment, to an obstruction in 
the dry pipe forming a part of the system. He says he found the 
same trouble in another large factory, similarly equipped, at Syra- 
cuse. When the companies reduce their rate from three per cent 
to one and a quarter on account of a sprinkled plant, and finally 
have to pay for the property so “ protected,” how much profit do 
they make on the risk? Sprinklers that do not work are enough 
to provoke the most orthodox Baptist that ever wrote a risk to the 
use of violent language. 





THERE is much diversity of opinion among fire underwriters as 
to the value of automatic sprinklers, or, rather, as to the amount of 
rebate from established rates that should be allowed upon sprinkled 
risks. We have expressed ourselves as confident that the insur- 
ance companies are making too great a deduction on account of 
sprinklers, and we find many underwriters agree with us. Others, 
however, think that the rebate is not excessive where the sprinkler 
plant is of the most approved pattern, properly put up, subjected 
to frequent inspections and covers the entire risk. These latter 
concede that, what with defective sprinkler systems, insufficient 
water supply and lack of inspections, many sprinkled risks have 
burned where the companies had made heavy rebates to the prop- 
ertyowners, The position these gentlemen take is substantially 
that of THz SPECTATOR, namely, in view of the many failures of 
the sprinklers to do their work and of the heavy rebate that the 
companies are required to make in consequence of their adoption, 
underwriters are paying very dearly for the sprinkler whistle. It is 
conceded that the sprinklers have done excellent work on numer- 
ous occasions, but the fact remains that they cannot be depended 
upon to operate at all times, and hence the companies have to 
assume this risk in addition to all others. On another page we 
print a communication from an inspector of special hazards, who 
has had a large experience in this line of business and speaks from 
practical knowledge. While admitting the defects of sprinkler 
systems, he maintains that they have, on the whole, saved the com- 
panies a good deal of money. His letter is of value, as being that 
of a practical man, and yet in parts of it he differs widely from 
other inspectors, he, doubtless, speaking from his experience and 
the others from theirs. Until all the data relative to sprinkled 
risks can be obtained, nothing definite can be determined as to 
their actual value. It is not sufficient to say that certain fires have 
been extinguished by the system, or that on certain other occasions 
they have failed to work, and so entailed heavy losses upon the 
companies. What is wanted is full and accurate data upon the 
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subject. This the companies should take measures to obtain, in 
order that they may act intelligently. If the sprinklers have proved 
‘as valuable as our correspondent seems to think, they are certainly 
entitled to all the rebate that has been allowed them; but if, as 
others assert, they have made numerous and disastrous failures, 
then the rebate has been excessive. A thorough ventilation of the 
subject will tend to dissipate some cf the fog that now surrounds 
it. One thing is certain, and that is that the best system of 
sprinklers yet invented is of no value as fire protection unless it 
operates when it is wanted, and that is precisely what we have 
maintained from their first introduction. If they do o/ work, it is 
immaterial to the companies zw/ythey do not. If in actual puctice 
they do what is claimed for them, they are worth paying for, but 
not otherwise. 





Ir is usually expected that the fire losses in December will be 
particularly heavy, but this year they have been lighter than usual, 
although the papers of Monday morning contained accounts of a 
series of fires, the losses by which would aggregate several hundred 
thousand dollars. The worst of these was the burning of a steam- 
boat on the Mississippi river near Commerce, Miss., accompanied 
by the loss of twenty-five lives. The fire started in a cargo of cot- 
ton piled on the bow of the boat, and spread with such rapidity 
that the passengers became panic-stricken, and many of them 
plunged inro the river and were drowned. The pilot turned the 
boat to the shore promptly, and held to his post until she grounded, 
but the flames, being at the bow, made the landing of the passen- 
gers very difficult, several of them being badly burned in the at- 
tempt. The destruction of a church at East Orange, N. J., a large 
fire in a tenement-house in New York, the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the town of Hermansville, on the Michigan peninsula, the 
narrow escape of a number of persons in the burning of a tenement 
in Kingston, N. Y., were among the fire disasters reported Monday 
morning. Christmas day was also prolific in disasters by fire. A 
second steamboat on the Mississippi was burned, whereby some 
thirty persons lost their lives. This fire, like the previous one, 
originated in the cargo of cotton. There was also a destructive 
fire in Cincinnati and several at other places, making an aggregate 
of losses for a single day that is seldom excelled. Fortunately 
there are but a few days more left of this year whose disasters 
must be charged to the insurance account of 1888. The early 
part of the year was so disastrous in point of fires that insurance 
companies have scarcely dared to hope for a profit on their busi- 
ness during the last six or eight months. The light record of mid- 
summer and autumn is liable to be overcome by the disasters of 
the last two weeks of the year. 





Tue grand jury last week found an indictment against the pro- 
prietor of the Sturtevant House for neglecting to comply with the 
law which requires that hotel keepers must provide a life saving 
rope in every room in their hotels, This law has been very much 
opposed by the proprietors, who have claimed that it unnecessarily 
alarmed their guests and would be of very little use in case of fire, 
The law was enacted when the public mind was excited over a hotel 
fire in the West,where a number of persons had been burned to death 
for lack of means of escape from their rooms. The idea that per- 
sons occupying a hotel are alarmed by the adoption of reasonable 
precautions for the preservation of their lives is an absurdity, and 
is on a par with the opposition that managers of theatres make to any 
proposition that is calculated to render an audience safe within 
their buildings. They dislike to see fire extinguishing apparatus 
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placed about the auditorium, but particularly object to its cost, and 
even protest against plainly designating the various exits about the 
theatre to be used in case of emergency. But the law relative to 
theatres has been enforced, and instead of there being a diminu. 
tion in attendance at theatres, it has been largely increased. There 
is no necessity of making the life saving apparatus in hotels and 
other places offensively prominent, and the hotels that have com- 
plied with the law requiring ropes to be placed in the rooms have 
done so in a manner that is effective and at the same time not ob- 
jectionable to the eyes of their guests. Occupants of rooms on the 
upper floors of these tall buildings must certainly experience a feel- 
ing of relief and satisfaction to know that some preparation has 
been made for the saving of life in case of fire. If the present law 
regarding fire escapes for hotels and other buildings numerously 
occupied is unsatisfactory, owners of such buildings should take 
measures to have a law passed that will fulfill the requirements the 
public demands, and at the same time be satisfactory to themselves, 
The rope ladder law is far from satisfactory, but it is better than 
nothing, and until something better can be evolved, it should be 
rigorously enforced and all hotels made to comply with it, The 
case of the Sturtevant House is regarded as a test case to ascer- 
tain if the courts will sustain the present law, 





Durinc the discussion of a bill in the South Carolina legislature 
a few days since, considerable excitement was caused by some very 
plain statements made by one of the members. The purpose of 
the bill was to prevent fires, especially in cotton-laden ships. The 
general tenor of the charges may be gathered from the following 
special despatch to The Tribune: 

A representative, in the course of a speech on an insurance bill, openly 
charged that foreign steamships that came here to load with cotton were 
systematically robbed by the wharf owners, cotton buyers, tugboat owners 
and stevedores. There have been several cotton fires on ocean steam- 
ships here this season, and in most instances on board vessels that were 
either ready for sea or nearly loaded. It is thought that those fires were 
of incendiary origin and were for the purpose of making money. It is 
charged that the tugboat captains, in collusion with the masters of the 
iron steamers, secured the job cf sinking the burning vessel in the dock, 
and of pumping her out; that exorbitant bills are handed in by the tug- 
boats and masters of the ships, who divide the profits ; that the stevedores 
charge exorbitant prices for unloading and reloading the damaged cargo, 
and lastly, that they can purchase the damaged cotton at nominal figures. 
The loss, of course, falls on the underwriters, and it was to cure this evil 
that a bill was introduced in the legislature. 

These charges are very broad and, unfortunately, extremely in- 
definite. At the same time they are far from improbable. On 
the contrary, their probability is sustained by previous experience. 
It is not many years since several persons were convicted in New 
Orleans of having set fire to vessels laden with cotton, their object 
being to recover salvage after having aided in extinguishing the 
fire. Underwriters have long felt that fires in cotton were more 
numerous than was necessary, and they will, no doubt, continue to 
be so until cotton is better protected. It is such arsimple matter 
to set it on fire, and so easy to attribute the origin of the flames to 
spontaneous combustion, that the temptation to incendiarism is 
often tov strong to be resisted by those who have interests to be 
served. During the past year numerous experiments have been 
made in the South to secure a new covering for cotton bales, not 
because the kind used is no protection against fire, but because the 
bagging trust had advanced the price of bagging so as to make it 
cost two or three cents a bale more than formerly. The great desire 
is to get a cheap bagging to supplant that now used, so experiments 
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are being made with pine fibre, which would seem like laying a train 
of powder to a house filled with nitro-glycerine. It has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that cotton goods can be made virtually 
fireproof at very small cost, and there is no question but the cover- 
ing to cotton bales could be fireproofed in similar manner. There 
is a company in this city that has a material that they will guaran- 
tee to be fire resisting. A gentleman interested in it says that 
cotton covered with this fireproof bagging will not take fire even 
though surrounded by other bales all in flames, and that the cost 
is but one or two cents a bale. The bagging trust, of course, 
will not go into the manufacture of fireproof material as long as 
there is a full demand for the other kind, but the underwriters would 
undoubtedly find it to their profit to encourage the securing of the 
cotton crop in such manner as to reduce the number of accidental 
cotton fires, and to destroy the temptations now held out to incen- 
diaries by the loose manner in which the bales are put up and 
shipped. 














REBATES IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


“OME weeks ago we printed the full text of the report of the com- 
mittee appointed at a meeting of managers of life companies 
to formulate a plan for doing away with rebates to the assured. 
That report was a preliminary one only, expressing the views of 
the committee, and was sent to the managers of all companies to 
obtain from them their suggestions relative to it. After the return 
of the draft from the companies, with their opinions regarding the 
plan, the committee was expected to prepare a final report for 
submission to another meeting of managers to be called by the 
committee. The final report has not yet been completed, nor has 
the meeting of company managers for final action been called. 
Meantime the rebate practices have been continued with more 
than ordinary vigor, and complaints regarding them are vociferous 
among agents. It is customary with some of the companies each 
year, as it approaches its close, to send out urgent appeals to their 
agents to put forth their best efforts to secure new business in 
order that the annual reports which the companies are required to 
make may show as large a volume as possible. This vigorous 
prodding of agents of late by their superiors has stirred the entire 
field force to unusual activity, and the rebate has been worked for 
all it was worth, hence the complaints of those who are opposed to 
the practice or are not permitted to avail themselves of it. The 
possibility that they might, in the near future, be deprived of this 
powerful lever for obtaining new business has served as an addi- 
tional stimulant, impelling agents to unusual liberality in dividing 
their commissions with their customers. All reports from agents 
agree in representing that a very large amount of new business will 
be placed to the credit of the companies for 1888, and that the 
rebate has played an important part in obtaining it. 

Company managers and a majority of agents unite in condemning 
the practice of giving rebates to the assured, and it would, therefore, 
seem to be an easy matter to abolish an, evil that forms such a 
fruitful subject of complaint, but, as a matter of fact, it seems to 
be impossible to devise a plan for-doing away with it that will be 
satisfactory to all concerned. The chief obstacle in the way, 
judging from what we hear on all sides, is a lack of confidence 
among the managers in the integrity of each other. While each 
one vaunts his own good faith and that of the entire force in the 
employ of his company, he expresses doubts as to that of his com- 
petitors, and asserts that, even granting the honest intentions of 
the rival managers, they cannot or will not control their agents. 
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They consequently do not place much confidence in the binding 
force of any agreement that might be signed by the representatives 
of companies. ‘This is a repetition of the same old story that has 
been told so frequently in the offices of fire insurance companies, 
and it is the same lack of confidence in each other that has killed 
off so many associations of fire underwriters. It presents a curious 
phase in human nature. Men who, in their private capacity, 
have the highest respect for each other, esteem each other 
as honorable and trustworthy men, suspect and distrust each 
other the moment they are brought in contact in their official 
capacity. The same is true of the agents. They get together at 
their association meetings, and feast and hobnob together like a band 
of loving brothers, but next day, when they are looking for business, 
they would lift the scalp of the man whom they had eulogized and 
touched glasses with the night before as readily as they would that 
of an entire stranger. This is simply the natural result of compe- 
tition, and the energy with which competition is pressed in the life 
assurance business is scarcely more marked than in other lines of 
industry. Life agents must meet this everyday eagerness for new 
business ; their compensation depends upon the amount they can 
secure, and it can be taken for granted that each and everyone of 
them will use every means in his power to obtain it. If the com- 
pany an agent represents allows him a rate of commission so large 
as to permit him to use a portion of it to secure more business than 
he otherwise could, he can be relied upon to make the rebate in- 
vestment. In other words, if he can sell a policy by sharing his 
commission with the applicant, he is going to do it. The company 
has placed it in his power to make such rebate, and he will do it 
rather than lose a customer and his share of the commission. The 
practice of giving a person some inducement to become your cus- 
tomer and prevent his going to “the other fellow,” has become so 
common in business generally that about the first thing a man asks 
when he is approached to buy goods is, ‘‘ How much discount do I 
get?” Manufacturers and jobbers formulate their price-lists with a 
view to giving a considerable latitude to their salesmen, and these 
give such discounts, within the prescribed limitations, as the com- 
petition they meet with seems to demand. No doubt all this 
could be done away with, and goods sold upon their merits alone, 
provided the manufacturers would combine and live up to their 
agreements. The same is true in life assurance ; if the companies 
choose to fix a price for their goods and stick to it, they would sell 
full as many as they now do and get better prices for them. But 
so long as they suppiy agents with rebate clubs with which to fight 
competition, so long the agents will use them. ‘The practical way 
to abolish rebates is, of course, to limit commissions to a rate that 
affords ample compensation to the agent without permitting him to 
divide with his customer, and to provide severe penalties for those 
who still persist in sharing with others that which is designed for 
themselves exclusively. When an agent who would be content with 
twenty per cent of the premium is offered by the company fifty or 
seventy-five per cent, he knows that he is expected to use part of it 
in “ extending his business,” and can well afford to divide with his 
customers, still retaining as much as he would have been content 
with originally. 

The solution of the rebate trouble rests entirely with the compa- 
nies. They can put an end to it if they wish and will work in 
harmony to secure that result. Out of the existing agitation a 
practical method for accomplishing this end ought to be evolved. 
If the plan proposed by the committee is objectionable, amend it, 
or substitute some other. Lay aside, in the interests of the gen- 
eral business, all personal feeling, all doubts and suspicions, and 
give the scheme a fair trial. If bad faith and dishonesty crop 
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out to an extent that cannot be tolerated, it is an easy matter to 
disband and return to present cutthroat methods. The companies 
will at least have the credit of having tried to exterminate an evil 
that has long existed, has grown to dangerous proportions, and 
that furnishes such a fruitful subject of complaint. 

In this connection it is proper to refer to a communication, 
which we print in another column, from Charles H. Raymond, 
general agent in this city of the Mutual Life. Attempts have 
been made to show that the Mutual Life and its president, R. A. 
McCurdy, were opposed to any scheme that proposed to do away 
with rebates. Mr. Raymond disposes of this insinuation in a 
conclusive manner, As Mr. McCurdy had put himself on record 
long ago as opposed to rebates, there would seem to have been 
no reason to question his position ; but as this has been done, Mr. 
Raymond explains the matter, as well as his own position as presi- 
dent of the New York Life Underwriters Association. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





DecEMBER has furnished an unusual number of surprising changes in 
local fire insurance circles. A great many rumors regarding various 
companies and agencies have been circulated ; many of them, however, 
have proved upon inquiry to have no foundation in fact, but some that 
have proved true were quite as surprising as if they had been unfounded 
gossip. “ ‘ m - 

CHIEF among these have been the changes that have taken place in the 
local management of some of the Hartford companies, The Aina has 
given up its branch office in New York and gone into an agency. Mr, 
Alexander, for many years local manager of the A2tna, becomes a partner 
in the firm of Scott, Alexander & Talbot. Besides the tna, which goes 
to this agency, the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company is 
added from the agency of George M. Coit. 

* * * * 

WHILE Mr. Alexander steps from the position of branch manager of 
the Hartford Company into that of an agent representing a number of 
companies, Mr. Coit takes a step exactly the reverse, giving up all the 
companies in his agency except the Hartford, of which he becomes local 
manager, 

¥ * * 

Tuis change will undoubtedly mean a very large increase in the New 
York business of the Hartford, which will be directly in accordance with 
the policy of that company. The Hartford is undoubtedly one of the most 
ably managed or phenomenally successful insurance companies in exist- 
ence. It is currently stated that its officers expect the year 1888 to show 
a larger profit than that of any previous year of its history. 

x x ¥ * 


OF the other companies so long ‘associated under Mr, Coit’s manage- 
ment, the Phoenix of Hartford goes to Mr. McKay, who was for many 
years Mr. Coit’s chief assistant. The Franklin of Philadelphia has not 
as yet stated its intentions with regard to the New York agency. It is 
safe to assume that there will be a lively scramble for the agency of this 
company. ~ s ‘ 

THE directors of the Liberty Insurance Company have decided to create 
a surplus by reducing the capital from $1,000,000 to $800,000, This is 
undoubtedly a wise step, and one which will be useful to the eompany. 
If both directors and stockholders, however, had the nerve to do so, it 
would probably have a more stimulating effect upon the business of that 
company had they reduced the capital to $500,000, thus creating a very 
large net surplus, instead of the comparatively small one that will be 
secured by the present reduction, 


* * * * 


THE amount of capital of a fire company is a matter of trifling impor- 
ance as compared with its net surplus. Policyholders look almost 
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exclusively at the net surplus and the gross assets, and a company with 
$200,000 capital and a surplus of $1,000,000 is in a better position to com- 
mand confidence on the part of the policyholders than one with $2,000,000 
of capital and no net surplus. 


* * * * 


THE smallest losses which occur this week look very large to officers 
and agents of fire companies. In January a loss can be viewed with 
equanimity and unconcern. During the last week of December, how- 
ever, small losses are a vexation, and big losses positive agony. The 
loss ratio for the year has been carefully estimated and the profit or loss 
approximately figured out, and anything which occurs to break up these 
figures is most troublesome, There are quite a number of companies 
which had to look for the whole profit of the year on the results of De- 
cember. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





CRESCENT CITY MATTERS. 


Companies Making Up Accounts for the Year—A Generally Fair Record, 
and Some Dividends Probable—Report of Compact Manager Whiting— 
Good Work of the Inspectors—Election for Officers of the Fire Under- 
writers Association—The New Incumbents—The Underwriters to Take 
a Hand in the Matter of Improving the Fire Protection. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The period has arrived when the profit and loss accounts of our com- 
panies for 1888 are being overhauled. A few more days remain which 
may change the result, but from what can be ascertained the record of 
the past year has been fair, and some of the companies will be able to 
reward their anxious stockholders with a dividend. Some of the agencies 
will no doubt show their profits on the wrong side of the ledger, 

John E. Whiting, manager of the compact, has issued his first report 
covering a period of ten and one-half months, The following interesting 
items are abstracted therefrom : 

Number of surveys made and on file in the office, from which rates have 
been bulletined in the daily rate slips and special rate sheets, 6571. In 
addition to these, a very large number of inspections have been made by 
the manager, of which no record has been kept. During these inspec- 
tions 6:9 defects of various kinds have been discovered, to which the 
owners and tenants of buildings have afterwards had thelr attention 
called in writing ; besides many others to which their attention has been 
called verbally at the time the inspections were made. Of these defects 
not less than 229 are known to have been corrected, and others are under 
way, while the great bulk of the balance have caused the rates of insur- 
ance to be advanced on both the buildings and the contents, so that 
members are now receiving compensation for this increase in hazard, or 
will do so on the renewal of their policies. The community are begin- 
ning to understand the importance of doing all in their power to keep 
their premises in good insurable condition, and of coming to the associa- 
tion for advice and instruction as to the best ways in which this can be 
accomplished. Already many improvements suggested by the manager 
have been adopted by builders and propertyowners, whereby the fire 
hazard of their property has been very much decreased from what it 
otherwise would have been had their original plans of construction been 
carried out. Another branch of work has been the examining and 
stamping the policy records of the local companies and the daily report 
of the agencies, amounting during the past ten and one-half months to 
73,406 policies. The electric light inspector during the same period, 
after inspection, issued 369 certificates of approval for electric lights and 
motors placed in that number of buildings in various portions of the city. 
The manager has also, with the aid of the rate committee, prepared and 
published a new tariff of minimum rates, rules for the proper construc- 
tion of fire doors and shutters, and other papers. 


The above report shows that the compact has accomplished some good 
work. Mr. Whiting is a competent man, and is well liked by the under- 
writers and public. 

The annual election for officers of the New Orleans Fire Underwriters 
Association was held on the 12th inst., with the following result: Pres- 
ident, L. M. Finlay; vice-president, L. H. Terry; secretary, George 
Mather. Mr. Finlay, the new president-elect, is vice-president of the 
Sun Mutual Insurance Company, and is considered to be one of the best 
informed and clear-headed men in the profession ; his election is highly 
Satisfactory to all. 

It is said that durin +e coming -year the underwriters will take a 
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prominent and important part regarding the fire department and water 
supply question. They have been somewhat silent on these points in 
the past, but now seem to realize that it is their duty to take a more 
active part in matters of such importance. 

The Shreveport Fire Insurance Company has established an agency 
here, and joined the compact. This is a new company, and has the sup- 
port of the most prominent business men in Shreveport, La. The com- 
pany has been placed in the office of W. E. Dodsworth. 

A number of well-known insurance men have been in the city during 
the past week. MANCHESTER, 

New ORLEANS, December 20. 





CANADIAN DOINGS. 

A New Plate Glass Company— The Confederation Life to have a New Home— 
The Royal also Building—Arson at Laprairie—Merchants Marine and 
Bank of Montreal ; An Important and Much Mixed Case—Alexandria, 
Hastings, Aurora, Welland and Windsor Rerated—The Influence of 
Water-works. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Dominion Plate Glass Insurance Company has received a license 
to transact business in Canada, and an American fire company intends to 
come over here, but is indulging in some difference of opinion with the 
Insurance Commissioner, and therefore the matter hangs fire. 

A correspondent in Georgia writes that the opposition to the anti-com- 
pact bill is so great that it will probably never pass the committee, much 
less the legislature. 

It is said that the Confederation Life has bought the northeast corner 
of Yonge and Richmond streets, and will erect a million-dollar building, 
The Royal is making extensive alterations in its Montreal building, to 
place it on an equal footing with its big neighbors. 

The town of Laprairie, near Montreal, has Suffered several times lately 
fron incendiarism; at least two large fires have resulted, and as the 
wretch has not been captured he will probably try it again. 

An important suit, in which the Merchants Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada was plaintiff and the Bank of Montreal defendant, and 
the Bank of Montreal plaintiffs in warranty against the Molsons Bank, 
defendants in warranty, was heard this past week in Montreal. The fol- 
lowing is a brief statement of the case: In 1883 the Merchants Marine 
Insurance Company was in liquidation and had an account with the Bank 
of Montreal. The president of the company was William Darling and 
the secretary Percival Tibbs. At that time Mr. Tibbs was carrying on 
business as an insurance broker, and represented the Reliance Marine 
Insurance Company of Liverpool. In November of that year he repre- 
sented to Mr. Darling that he had drawn a draft on Halifax for $5000 on 
business of the Reliance through the account of the Merchants with the 
Bank of Montreal, alleging that he had done so because the Bank of 
Montreal would not charge 2 commission on the draft to the Merchants, 
which he would have been obliged to pay had he drawn the draft in the 
name of the Reliance. He represented that the draft had been paid and 
the money was then at the credit of the Merchants, and he desired to 
have a check signed by Mr. Darling and himself to withdraw the amount. 
Relying on the statement Mr, Darling signed the check, which was made 
payable to the Reliance Marine Insurance Company. It was then in- 
dorsed by Tibbs, purporting to sign as attorney for the Reliance, and de- 
posited by him with the Molsons Bank to his own credit. The Molsons 
Bank then indorsed it and guaranteed the previous indorsement and 
presented it for payment to the Bank of Montreal, which latter bank paid 
the amount of the check out of the funds of the Merchants. Some 
months later it transpired that the representations of Tibbs were false, 
and in the meantime he had skipped the country. The amount of the 
check was demanded from the Reliance, but they declined to pay, alleg- 
ing that Tibbs had no power to indorse forthem. Action was therefore 
taken by the Merchants against the Bank of Montreal to recover, The 
Bank of Montreal then instituted an action against the Molsons, alleging 
that the bank had guaranteed Tibbs’ authority to indorse for the Reli- 
ance, Thereupon Molsons Bank appeared and undertook to contest the 
main action of the Merchants, Judgment reserved. 


The towns of Alexandria and Hastings have been advanced from class 
F to E, Aurora from E to D, Welland from D to C, on account of water- 
works, and Windsor from C to B. 

Toronto, December 21. 


Day. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 
TO INSURANCE COMPANIES? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Referring to the article in THe Specraror of December 6, in which it 
gives an account of the burning of the Todd & Higginbotham’s mills at 
Glasgow, the mill being equipped with the Grinnell automatic sprinklers, 
not knowing the facts in the case, I cannot say whether or not it 
was properly and fully equipped throughout. In many cases I find 
owners of mills and factories, when instructed by expert sprinkler in- 
spectors to fully equip every portion of their works, always except some 
portion of their plant which they do not think needs such protection, 
They say that the building is only used as a warehouse or for storage, 
and there is no danger or chance of fire occurring there. In 99 cases out 
of 100 that is where the fire does occur; then it communicates to the 
main works where the sprinklers are located, but the fire has gained such 
headway that it is barely possible that the sprinklers will do any good, 
and the plant is doomed to destruction. 

Under the circumstances, should the sprinkler system be condemned, 
or was it the fault of the owner of the mill, or the parties who put up the 
system? Or was it the fault of the insurance companies that accepted 
the plant as being fully equipped and made the reduction in rate accord- 
ingly? When a fire occurs in a sprinkled risk a holy howl goes up 
throughout the land that a large plant fully equipped with automatic 
sprinklers was totally destroyed by fire. When the facts are brought out 
it is found that the fire originated in the building that was not equipped, 
as was the case of the Cortland wagon works. Then there are cases 
where poorly constructed factories have burnt which were fully equipped 
with sprinklers, and had plenty of water and everything in good work- 
ing order, but the buildings were what is called “lined or burred ” build- 
ings. In such buildings the fire, after getting a start, gets in between 
the outer and the inner walls and, although the sprinkler heads are all 
doing their duty and protecting every portion of the interior of the build- 
ing, the fire goes on just the same until the outer walls fall and make the 
destruction complete. Can the blame be laid to the sprinkler system or 
on the insurance companies that accept the plant as good sprinkled risk ? 
I think if anyone should be condemned it should be the insurance com- 
panies for accepting such poorly constructed buildings. 

I have heard some very able underwriters say, ‘‘ What do we know 
about automatic sprinklers?” I must truly say they know very little from 
the way they talk ; they point out isolated cases where plants burn that 
were equipped with sprinklers, but do not know anything about the fires 
that have been extinguished and the plants that have been saved by them. 
You can compare the fires in plants equipped with sprinklers toa lot of 
men going West to prospect ; if one in the number makes a rich strike 
it is heralded throughout the land, but no mention is made of the many 
thousands that have made small amounts and are doing good work. So 
it is with the sprinklers. Hundreds of fires have occurred and have been 
extinguished by the sprinklers without any loss or claim being made on 
the insurance companies. Of course, the insurance companies do not 
count these as fires, simply because they were put out and noclaim made; 
but what prevented them from being large fires and saved the insurance 
companies from paying large sums of money to the assured was nothing 
but the automatic sprinklers. I will venture further and say, if the auto- 
matic sprinklers will work successfully once in ten times, they will save 
money to the insurance companies. 

I do not claim that all heads that are called automatic sprinklers are 
such ; some of them are only such in name. There are a great number 
of systems that are in the field competing for business, but the number 
of acceptable ones is very limited and can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. The first thing for insurance companies to investigate is, the 
construction of the head, to see that all parts are free from corrosion, and 
that all are so arranged that the different metals will not stick or adhere 
to each other, and also to ascertain if it is a quick-working head, All 
sprinkler men claim that their system will go off as quick as the best, for 
the reason, as they claim, that the fusible solder which they use is all 
made of the same material. Granting that to be the case, the sprinkler 
may be so constructed that the fusible solder will come in contact with a 
large body of metal, which will have to become heated through before the 
solder joint will let go. I have seen the soldered links tied on a string, 
and another link put on the sprinkler head, and both put in a testing 
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oven, and it was found that the link on the string released about ninety 
degrees quicker than the one in the head. This delay in operating was 
caused by too much mctal coming in contact with the link, 

I do not think a sprinkler should be so constructed that the valve seats 
are also used as a deflector or distributor. The chances of corrosion are 
so great in some places that if the parts that the deflector works on should 
be corroded it would prevent the deflector from working. The valve 
seat should be a separate and distinct part from any portion of the sprink- 
ler head. I would advise all heads to be placed above the pipe, to keep 
sediment or dust from clogging up the pipes or heads. The sprinkler 
men say: ‘‘ Why, we use the dry pipe system, and no sediment or dirt 
can get into the heads.” How does it happen, then, when the sprinkler 
head opens and the water goes throughout every portion of the plant, car- 
rying with it the dirt and sediment to all: the unopened heads, that when 
the water is shut off and the pipes drained and the dry pipe system put 
on again, we find nothing to retard the working of the sprinklers there- 
after, in case of fire, except the dirt and sediment which has clogged up 
the sprinkler heads and made them useless? Sprinkler heads, where the 
deflector works on knuckle joints, upright parts, or works up and down 
on the frames, I consider almost worthless in case of corrosion, and the 
sooner the insurance companies reject this class of sprinklers the better 
off they will be. . 

There are several different modes of keeping the water out of the pipes, 
electricity, compressed air, etc., being used to hold the gate valve closed ; 
but the surest of them all is the air pressure, which is pumped into the 
pipes and holds the valves closed, and there is nothing to get out of 
order. If the air escapes, the water is sure to come into the pipes, and 
the fire gongs tell the tale. The water can easily be drained off and the 
air pumped in again. But if the batteries used for electricity weaken, no 
one knows it until a fire occurs and the sprinklers fail to work ; there- 
fore, I would advise air to be used for dry pipe systems, but I would 
much prefer to have the wet pipe system at all times. 

The failure of the automatic sprinklers to work in many cases is lack 
of water, Sprinkler systems are like a great many insurance companies 
—they have a great many heads to do their work, but there is nothing in 
the heads. So it is with the sprinklers; if there is no water, how do you 
expect the sprinklers to put out a fire? There should never be less than 
two distinct sources of water supply, and the more supplies the better the 
results will be. These sources should be the city water as a first supply, 
then a large gravity tank elevated at least twenty feet above the highest 
sprinkler head, connected with a large fire pump, which should get its 
supply from a large cistern, or from some source other than the city sup- 
ply. There should also be an outside connection to the sprinkler system 
for the city fire engines to couple into, and enabling them to pump direct 
into the sprinkler system, thereby putting the water right where it is 
needed and saving a great water damage, In places where they have no 
city water the supply will have to be from elevated tank, pumps and 
large cistern. In all cases there should be a water gauge on the top floor, 
showing the exact pressure on that floor, also one in engine-room., 
There should also be a large fire gong to ring in case a fire occurs or a 
sprinkler head opens. When these requirements are all carried out by 
the sprinkler men and the pipings are all full sizes, according to the 
standard, you can rest assured that the sprinkler system is in good work- 
ing order. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ What good would sprinklers do in 
woodworkers ?” I will answer that it is simply play for sprinklers to 
extinguish a fire in a shaving vault or a wood fire—the first dart of water 
that strikes the fire is sure death, and makes it an easy fire to handle. I 
will call your attention to three or four fires that occurred tome. One 
was the shingle mill at Manistee, Mich., which belongs to the Manistee 
Slate and Lumber Company. It took fire during one of the fiercest gales 
that they ever had in that part of the country, and the flames were driven 
throughout the entire length of the mill, the heat opening the sprinkler 
heads as it went. The sprinklers made very quick work of it, and soon 
had the flames under control, accomplishing something that was 
never heard of before, putting out a fire in a shingle mill after it 
was wholly enveloped in flames. Another remarkable case was at Two 
Rivers, Wis., in Mann Brothers’ frame chair factory. On the top floor 
there were lucated seven large benzine tanks which took fire; the build- 
ing, which was a large three-story frame structure, was equipped with 
sprinklers, which promptly opened and poured water out of sixty-four 
heads for seven hours, and held the fire from doing little damage to the 
building. After the fire was extinguished it was found that the wood. 
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work of the building was not even discolored. Of course, the water 
damage to the stock was somewhat large, and the loss to the insurance 
companies was about $9000, but if the building had not been equipped 
with sprinklers, and confined in the building in which it started, the loss 
would have been a total one, and at a cost to the insurance companies of 
$100,000. 

Only a short time ago a fire started in the large planing mill of Woods, 
Jenks & Co, of Cleveland, but the sprinklers acted promptly, and when 
the fire engines arrived they found nothing to do but to return to their 
respective houses, there being no damage but a pile of wet shavings 
in the shaving vault. One of the firm made the remark that it cost them 
$10,000 to put in tbe sprinkler equipment, and he considered that they 
had saved that amount the first time it was called on. I might go on and 
mention hundreds of fires that have been put out with no loss or claim on 
the insurance companies. 

Where the writer of your article says, ‘‘We grant that the sprinklers 
have done good service in isolated cases, but what they have saved to 
insurance companies in way of losses will not begin to pay them for what 
it cost them in reduced rates,” I will say that if he will name one case 
where the sprinklers have failed to work I will name ten where they 
have worked successfully and without loss to the insurance compa- 
nies, thereby saving hundreds of thousands of dollars. Therefore I say 
it has not been an expensive luxury, but a profitable one, and instead of 
refusing to recognize them as suggested, I say let us have proper equip- 
ments and good water supplies, and then give them a good round reduc- 
tion in rate, and we will find that the loss ratio on manufacturing estab- 
lishments will be very small, and will wonder why we have been so 
ignorant for these many years. M. 

Cuicaco, December 22. 





THE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS AND THE CORTLAND FIRE, 
[To THE EpitoR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The New York and New Haven Automatic Sprinkler Company having 
made public their statement as to the cause of the failure of the automatic 
sprinklers in the Cortland wagon works fire, I deem it right and proper 
that the insurance company’s investigations should likewise be made 
public, and ask that you will grant me space to do so. 

They say, ‘‘Sprinklers can do no service without water.” Very true. 
I think I can prove to you that they had water. The fire was discovered 
by the watchman of the Hitchcock wagon works at nearly the same time 
that the Cortland wagon works watchman discovered it, and he proceeded 
to awaken the employees living across the street, and they were promptly 
on hand and had two good, effective streams of water on the fire from city 
hydrant, which is supplied by same main that supplies stand-pipe, before 
the second round of the fire alarm was done ringing. This would be 
about the time that Mr. Fitzgerald tried his stand-pipe and found no 
water. 

The testimony of M. Dillon, that at first he could not get a stream to 
the eaves of the building, is protably due to the fact that there were two 
streams tapping the six-inch main, with only the water-works tower 
pressure. After water-works pump was started better service was ren- 
dered, and eight streams were supplied with good force during the fire. 
This, I think, will show beyond a doubt that there was plenty of water. 

My theory of the failure is this: that there was a clog in the quarter- 
inch lead pipe which forms the dry pipe system in use in this factory, and 
that the automatic valve was not released until the fire was well under 
way and beyond the control of the automatic sprinklers. To substantiate 
this theory, no person out of many interviewed saw water coming out of 
the automatic sprinklers in that part of the building where the fire 
started. Again, had the dry pipe system have worked, the automatic 
gong would have been released, and, with the watchman within seventy- 
five feet of it, it hardly seems possible that had that gong been released 
the watchman would not have been notified of the fire without waiting 
until he saw the blaze. 

To further substantiate this theory, I would say that at a risk similarly 
equipped in Syracuse three tests were made by me, and the system found 
inoperative for thirteen minutes, owing to a clog in the pipe which has 
since been discovered and remedied. My investigation of the Cortland 
wagon works fire was made at the same time the sprinkler people made 
theirs, and they have no evidence which has not been thoroughly weighed 
by me. GrorGE P. PEck, 

Special Agent American Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 





Dee. 27, 1888.| 
WESTERN ITEMS. 


THE coinsurance clause and the articles printed in The Tribune in 
reference to the same (referred to in last week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR) 
have caused considerable argument and study in regard to the subject of 
coinsurance, and its application to fire hazards. Among the prominent 
insurance men of Chicago who have given an explanation of the work- 
ings of the coinsurance clause is Thomas S. Chard, who has prepared a 
paper on the subject for the next issue of The Golden Gate. [Unavoid- 
ably omitted for lack of space. Editor Tue Specraror.] 


* * * 


Tue Chicago Fire Underwriters Association held a meeting last 
Friday to consider the recommendations of a committee appointed on the 
solicitor question, and it was decided that hereafter members of class No. 
1 would be allowed to employ not to ¢xceed six solicitors, but any over 
that number should pay an annual license of $150. Office clerks, after 
six months’ employment by any member, may solicit business by having 
their names registered with the association, paying an annual license of 
$1. The term ‘‘solicitor” sha'l inc'ude electors, surveyors, inspectors, 
special agents and adjusters. The ‘‘clerks” shall include those who 
work at least seven hours a day in the office of employers. 


* * * 


AFTER January 1, 15889, Eugene Cowan and Joseph J. Van Every will 
be given an interest in the local agency of Davis & Requa at Chicago, 
Mr. Cowan has been in their employ since 1871, Mr. Van Every since 
1874. 

* * * 

By The Fire Patrol Reporter during the past weck the numerous 
losses, with the exception of one, have been reported as *‘loss small.” 
The one exception is a fire which occurred in the Straight Iron Fibre 
Company’s building, a frame structure occupied as an iron mill and 
foundry in the Town of Lake, The total insurance on building and con- 
tents is $30,000, and, with the exception of $5000, it was carried by 
mutual companies. There will be-quite a loss to these. 


* * * 


AmoNncG the various fire appliances and fire alarm calls is the American 
District Telegraph Company’s system, which will be found in numerous 
risks throughout the city of Chicago. The system consists of a call box, 
which is connected with the main office of the company. Asai fire alarm 
it can hardly be called a success, as the box is intended to be used in 
calling anything from an express wagon to the fire department, and only 
recently at the Columbia Theatre a person desiring to call a carriage 
accidently placed the needle opposite “‘ fire department,” and brought the 
firemen to the theatre just as the audience were leaving. Again, last week | 
there was a small fire in the large manufacturing and omnibus building, 
known as the Central Manufacturing Block, on Market street. The 
watchman, after sending in what he supposed was a fire alarm, from at 
least two of these call boxes, failed to biing the department. It was 
afterwards learned that the line running from that building to the main 
office was grounded and the circuit closed. 


* * * 


Amonc the recent visitors to Chicago were S. H. Kinney, a prominent 
agent of Kansas City, Mo.; Henry Ream, agent at Peru, Ill.; D. F. 
Aspinwali, secretary of the Grand Rapids Fire Insurance Company; Dr. 
W. H. Burr of The Indicator, and David Wagner of Eau Claire, Wis. 

CuIcaGco, December 22, 1888. D. W. S. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Suicide of Fire Marshal Swenie of the Town of Lake. 
WE deeply regret to have to note the death by suicide on December 17 
of Frank T, Swenie, fire marshal of the Town of Lake, IIl., and a brother 
of Chief Swenie of the Chicago Fire Department. No reason for the act 
can be assigned, except that his mind had become unbalanced by the in- 
juries which he received last summer by a fall from his wagon while 
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responding to an alarm of fire. For thirty odd years the dead man was 
identified with the fire department of Chicago, except during service in 
Battery A, First Chicago Light Artillery, from 1861 to 1865. He was 
taken prisoner by the Confederates and confined at Andersonville, but 
escaped thence. He leaves a wife and six children and a large circle 
of friends. 





The New Tariff Schedule and its Enfo:cement. 


Tue Commercial Bulletin prints the following relative to the proposed 
reorganization of the Tariff Association, which tallies with the informa- 
tion gleaned and already printed in THE SPECTATOR : 

** Careful inquiry” by The New York Commercial Bulletin ‘reveals 
the fact that there is very little probability of the formation ofa fire in- 
surance tariff association for the Metropolitan district for some time to 
come. One large company will not join any tariff association which in- 
cludes the participating companies, and another will not join if they are 
not taken in, and others are apt to stand out for various reasons of their 
own, The meetings of the committees, consisting of officers of eight 
local companies and four foreign companies and three agents of out-of- 
town companies doing business in this city, appointed to formulate rules 
and regulations for a new tariff association, develop the same condition 
of affairs as of old. Each company is willing, yes, even earnest, in its 
desire that each other company should sacrifice its individual preferences, 
interests, favorite agents, branch managers etc., in the effort to promote 
the mutual interests of the fire insurance companies doing business in the 
Metropolitan district ; but a number of prom’nent companies propose to 
decline to decapitate their branch managers, and of a number of others 
each has some particular exception which must be made if it is to come 
into the fold. There have lately been noticed sporadic instances where 
propertyowners have endeavored to anticipate the expected tariff by re- 
newing at this time policies expiring in January and February. This isa 
waste of time, as, apart from the improbability of a tariff being formed 
in the immediate future, the rates proposed in many cases are but slightly 
higher than the current rates. 

‘* Unlike many previous efforts to form atariff association, this endeavor 
receives the hearty co-operation of the small local companies who, in 
prior instances, have based their policy on the presumption that the com- 
panies having large interests at stake would be obliged, in order to pre- 
tect those interests, to form an association, and that they could stand cut 
and snatch such crumbs as they pleased, defying the large companies. 
There are now, however, at last awake to the fact that the large compa- 
nies have a profitable agency business throughout the country to fall back 
upon, and that certainly some of the officers of the large companies 
would not sorely grieve at the possibility of a number of the smaller 
companies being driven to the wall by a continuance of the demoraliza- 
tion in local fire insurance rates until next fall or even later, as there 
would then be that much less. capital in the field of competition. The 
small local companies cannot plant agencies and secure desirable busi- 
ness in other cities without either paying such a high commission as will 
absorb all the profit or writing anything aud everything the agents send 
in, and thus come to an uutimely end in very short order. 

‘*One unusual feature of the present condition of affairs is that there 
is now no local company acting, as underwriters aptly if inelegantly term 
it, as a ‘surplus line slop-bucket.’ Underwriters, of no matter how long 
their service in their profession, can go back over the history of fire in- 
surance and name for each year some company as dabbling in this class 
of business; but at present there appears to be no local company whose 
officers are anxious to dig its grave with the * surplus line spade,’ and the 
brokers purveying these risks search high and low from Canada to Texas 
for those who can be persuaded to enter the field and exchange hard dol- 
lars for a hard experience. The cfficers of local companies have seen 
their fellows disappear one after another in this treacherous quicksand, 
and although, in due course of time, we may expect that some newly- 
fledged secretary will try his hand at this practice, it is hardly in the 
range of possibility that, as present officered, any of the local companies 
will place their little barks in this dangerous current. It is believed by 
some that the dry-goods district might now be successfully placed under 
the rules and regulations of a tariff association and the remainder of the 
field left to await the moving of the waters. 

‘* Another of the curious features of the present situation is the position 
in which the inspection bureau may be placed. Unless a tariff associa- 
tion is formed it will hardly be in a position to punish defiance of its pre- 








cepts or to reward compliance with its recommendations. Much improve- 
ment is needed in the administration of the duties of the fire marshal’s 
office. A rigid investigation of each of the frequent suspicious fires 
occurring on Lispenard, Canal, Suffolk. Bleecker, Rivington, Elizabeth, 
Hester and other streets, on the Bowery, and on Broadway, between 
Bleecker street and Canal street, would have a desirable moral effect on 
prospective incendiaries in these respective neighborhoods which would 
be conducive to the welfare of the companies, relieve the fire department 
and in the end reduce fire insurance rates, It may be safely estimated that 
over twenty-five per cent of the fire loss of this city is due to incendiarism, 
and the merchant who covertly smiles when some tricky fellow merchant 
burns out under suspicious circumstances, should have the wrinkles 
transferred to his brow by understanding the fact that, apart from the 
vileness of the crime and the risk to life and property, he and everyore 
else has to pay higher rates in consequence,” 





Holiday Perils. 


Just at Christmas time, as about the Fourth of July, there is probably 
more danger from fire, both in our shops and dwellings, than at any 
other period of the year. Already all the shop windows are filled with 
light and inflammable materials, and where the electric light is not em- 
ployed we are in constant danger from ignition by the gas lights. Soon, 
too, there will be Christmas trees in most of the houses, with the conse- 
quent dangers upon which it isneedless to dilate. Of course, these things 
cannot be avoided, and we only call attention to the fact that we may 
make a point upon the subject of shop windows, their contents and light- 
ing. A week or so since the fire marshal! of Brooklyn asked officially 
that means should be taken to put an end to the practice of filling the 
show windows of dry-goods shops with inflammable material, because 
of the great danger of fire therefrom. We printed his remarks, but at the 
same time everyone knows that that thing cannot be done. If men have 
goods which they wish to show in their windows they will show them, 
One thing, however, can be done, and that can only be accomplished by 
the insurance companies, The use of open gas lights in show windows 
where inflammable goods are exposed, can be absolutely prohibited or so 
taxed that the proprietors will give up the practice, This thing is of in- 
terest not only to persons interested in the subject of fire protection, but 
tu the general public, and should be given more attention than has here- 
tofore been attached to it. 


* * * * 


Right in line with this comes word from Springfield, Mass., of a bad 
fire in the big dry-goods shop of Smith & McMurray. It was one of the 
largest establishments of its kind in western Massachusetts and was 
lighted by electricity. The wires, however, got out of order, and after a 
lineman had worked upon them for several hours, and, according to press 
reports, had been knocked senseless once or twice, he gave up the attempt 
and the gas was turned on. A show window was filled with laces, pocket 
handkerchiefs, and goods of that kind. Almost as soon as the gas had 
been lighted, some of these light stuffs were blown into the flame and the 
fire broke out. The place was packed with purchasers and a panic at 
once ensued. Fortunately no lives were lost, but a number of persons 
were injured in the crush and cut by broken glass. The escape froma 
serious catastrophe was marvelous. —Fire and Water. 





The Mutual Life and the Rebate Question. 


THERE having been considerable speculation and misrepresentation re- 
garding the position of the Mutual Life and President McCurdy on the 
subject of rebates, the following letter from Charles H. Raymond, gen- 
eral agent in this city for the company, and president of the New York 
Association of Agents, was printed in The Baltimore Underwriter last 


week : 
New York, December 13, 1888. 


O. F. Bresee, Esq., General Agent Mutual Life Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md..: 

My Dear Sir—The Baltimore Underwriter of December 5 has an edi- 
torial article, the text of which is a paragraph from my recent address to 
the New York Life Insurance Association, of which I have the honor to 
be president. So far as that association is concerned, I feel sure that a 
review of the facts as now submitted will satisfy the editor of The Under- 
writer that my assumption cf credit to its members was not unjustified. 

1. The letter to the Life Underwriters Association, dated June 14, and 


signed by George P. Haskell, chairman executive committee. 

2. The letter from the same gentleman, dated June 21, addressed to the 
several insurance companies, 

3. The statement of Colonel Greene, chairman of the meeting of the 
companies’ representatives: “It seems to me very clear that this meet- 
ing is called immediately in consequence of a request from the agents 
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themselves. The Life Insurance Association of New York have asked 
the companies, and in this request are supported by other associations 
throughout the country, to take this protective action for them.” 

In continuation, the article in The Underwriter assumes that Mr. Mc- 
Curdy, president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, not only refuses 
to co-operate in the anti-rebate movement, but is making rebate warfare 
fiercer than ever. Against any such assumption I emphatically protest. 
The contrary is so true that not only has Mr. McCurdy constantly 
opposed giving away commissions, but in his letter to Colonel Greene, 
chairman of the meeting of representatives of the companies, which was 
presented at that meeting by our Mr. Sewell, he earnestly avows his 
intention and desire to co-operate in any plan which provides for logical 
and faithful effort to put down rebate, I refer you to that letter for proof 
of this statement. 

It seers unnatural that of all companies and of all men, the Mutual 
Life, its officers and agents, should be held up as promoters of this evil 
practice of giving off commissions, They have always been, and still are, 
to the extent of their full ability, the most earnest and consistent oppo- 
nents of that practice, and in certain communities where the public ideas 
of life insurance have become demoralized by such rebates, agents of the 
Mutual Life have bravely let business go into other channels rather than 
yield to that malign influence. I speak whereof I know. 

Now I believe, when the manager of The Baltimore Underwriter has 
these things brought to his attention in your courteous way, that rather 
than do continuous injustice to our president and brother agents, he will 
cheerfully recall and amend the editorial of December 5, so far as it 
reflects upon our acts and intentions. But, in any event, we shall con. 
tinue to attack the existing rebate practices and stand eagerly ready to 
join in any well-matured crusade against.them, 

For my own part I should be glad to see consideration given to Mr. 
McCurdy’s proposition for a rebate arbitrator, as laid down in his letter 
above referred to. So far as I know, he was the first officer of a life 
insurance company to publicly propose a means to bring about this 
greatly needed reform. Very truly yours, CHARLES H. RAyMOND. 





A Ste kholder Complains of Broker’s Commissions, 
A CORRESPONDENT who signs himsel ‘‘ Stockholder ” wrote the following 
letter to The Herald last week : 


Rates even now are not uareasonably low, but the expenses eat up any 
chance of a moderate profi: for the stockholders, How, then, can the 
matter be adjusted ? 

The stockholders, the presidents, the managers and the public should 
for the benefit of all recognize a properly licensed broker, A law might 
be passed by our legislature making it a penal offense to pay more com- 
pensation to any duly licensed broker than ten per cent of the premium 
written upon the face of each policy. Is there any other class of brokers 
under the sun who get anything like a commission of ten per cent? You 
will say certainly not. 

As a stockholder in a very important company, I feel the necessity for 
doing something to keep down the expenses of management to a reason- 
able ratio, and my inquiries lead me to the conclusion that in no case is a 
reduction possible or advisable but in the class of expenses known as 
commissions. Here isan example:—A policy for $10,000, rate one per 
cent, $100; brokerage thirty per cent, $30. Net for the company, $70. 
The reinsurance reserve required to be held by the law, fifty per cent of 
$100, would be $50, leaving $20 to pay loss and all other expenses of 
management during the first year of the policy’s existence. 

If commissions were reduced to ten per cent by law, see what the possi- 
bilities would bein favor of the now struggling companies, being not 
only able to lay by a decent reserve to meet conflagration hazards, but for 
also paying a moderate dividend to the stockholders, 





The Chattanooga Commercial Apologizes to W. J. Colburn. 


SHORTLY after the fire in The Commercial Office, Nashville, Tenn., 
nearly a year ago, W. T. Burkam, the president and general manager of 
The Commercial Printing Company, swore out a warrant for the arrest of 
W. J. Colburn, the secretary of the Mountain City Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company, charging him with perjury. Mr. Colburn was ac- 
cused of making a false statement in reference to the insurance company 
which he represented. 

Subsequent developments showed that the suit had been brought be- 
cause the said Colburn refused to pay a certain insurance policy held by 
The Commercial Printing Company on their material. Several garnish- 
ments had been issued which were served on Mr. Colburn, and he was, 
therefore, prevented from paying over said money until the rights of cer- 
tain individuals could be determined in the courts. 

When Mr, Colburn appeared before the justice of the peace for a hear- 
ing Burkam did not appear, and the case was dismissed. Thereupon 
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Mr. Colburn brought suit in the Circuit Court against Burkam, claiming 
$25,000 damages for malicious prosecution. The case was to have come 
up for trial one week ago last Wednesday, but was forced to the heels of 
the docket because another case was on trial which occupied the atten- 
tion of the court. 

Yesterday the attorneys of both parties came together and effected a 
compromise which will put an end to the lawsuit. The following entry 
was agreed upon, which will become a matter of record in the Circuit 
Court : 


W. J. Colburn vs. W. T. Burkam. 

In the Circuit Court of Hamilton county, Tennessee : 

By consent of the defendant it is adjudged by the court that the following entry 
be made in this cause: 

TO THE PUBLIC.—Several months ago, in the heat of passion, I made an affi- 
davit in instituting a suit against W. J. Colburn and published certain articles in 
‘Lhe Chattanooga Commercial, which seriously reflected upon that gentleman's 
character. I now know that the statements made in the affidavit and those that 
were published in The Chattanooga Commercial were not only untrue, but 
wholly unwarranted by the facts in the case and Mr. Colburn's business and pri- 
vate reputation. 

While I also know that Mr. Colburn’s character needs no vindication at my 
hands in this community, I feel that justice to him demands this public statement. 

W. T. BURKAM. 

And that this public statement of the defendant Burkam be made the judgment 
of the court and that the defendant Burkam pay the costs ot this cause tor which 
execution may issue; this entry in full settlement of the case. 


—Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, December 8, 1888. 
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New York’s Needed Fire Boat. 
Art last Friday’s meeting of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
New York city a committee of the Fire Underwriters Association, con- 
sisting of Charles Sewall, John W. Murray and George B. Rhodes, ap- 
peared before the board and urged an appropriation for the construction 
of an iron fire boat. The report of the proceedings, as given by The Com- 
mercial Bulletin, is as follows: 


John W. Murray, who spoke for the committee, stated that the recent 
destruction of wharf property at the Hudson River Railroad elevators, 
owing to a fire which originated from a broken oil main, showed conclu- 
sively that in some cases a wooden fire boat was almost useless. Mr. 
Murray further said that the idea that a boat of the capacity of the Chi- 
cago fire boat, the Geyser, would answer for the protection of the vast 
interests daily imperiled on our large water front was absurd; that the 
value of property on our water front is far in excess of that protected by 
the Chicago boat, and that, in addition, the unfortunate possibility of the 
extension of a fire to our immense warehouse interests, and even to the 
dry-goods district itself, must be taken into consideration, Mr. Murray 
said: ‘* While | am of the opinion that the Geyser is excellently weil 
qualified for the protection of the district to which it is assigned in Chi- 
cago, in view of the experience we have had here, I feel that New York 
city should have a boat capable of rendering double the service the Gey- 
ser can give. The Delamater Iron-works fire, of unhappy memory, cost 
thé companies over $100,000, If a proper fire boat had been on hand 
promptly the loss would probably have been a mere fraction of that un- 
pleasantly large sum.” 

Mayor Hewitt said that the members of the board were fully convinced 
that a new fire boat was necessary, but the question was whether the 
amount asked for, $75,000, should be placed in the tax levy. Commis- 
sioner Porter said that the proposed new boat would be 125 feet long 
and have a duplicate apparatus, and that the estimate of $75,000 for the 
construction of the boat had been carefully made by a competent engi- 
neer, and thata smaller appropriation would furnish an unsatisfactory 
vessel. The matter was finally referred to Commissioner Coleman for 
investigation and report. The water front is now dangerously unpro- 
tected, and it is very important that no *‘ penny wise and pound foolish” 
policy should be adopted in purchasing a fire boat. To Mr. Murray is 
due the credit of bringing this matter to the aitention of the public. 





Agitation for Lower Rates in San Francisco. 


THERE has been considerable said in San Francisco recently about insur- 
ance rates, propertyowners complaining that the companies are charging 
too much, and threatening to go to the legislature for relief. The Journal 
of Commerce of that city says: 


We have heard very little during the week of that application to reduce 
rates, but presume that the fight will be continued in the legislature, 
What the result may be we know not, as, warned by the experience of the 
past, the underwriters now declare that they will no longer continue a 
useless fight, but let matters take care of themselves, What will be the 
outcome of hostile legislation it is easy to guess. If there isa discrimina- 
tion made against foreign companies, one-half of all the companies hith- 
erto represented will withdraw, Millions now invested in coast reproduc. 
tive enterprises will be withdrawn, and all but the very best class of risks 
absolutely declined. Who this will injure except the insured we are ata 
loss to imagine, It is no use trying to force the insurance companies to 
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do business without profit or ata loss. Noone will do business at a loss, 
and insurance capital is not invested for philanthropic purposes. We 
have often pointed out that our home companies pay their dividends 
from their outside investments almost exclusively, and foreign companies 
could, from their accumulated funds, pay good dividends without under- 
writing a single risk. The fact that several of our home companies are 
paying no dividends is a significant commentary on the sixty per cent 
profitcry. The employment of agezts and solicitors is rendered neces- 
sary by the insured themselves, many of whom will not insure except 
through some favored agent. In New York this was tried, and a cut of 
fifteen per cent made. But the brokers could not be done without, the 
result being a loss of thirty per cent to the companies. 

The question of lower rates promises to be a hotly contested one. We 
understand that there has been a caucus of Senators from Alameda, 
Stanislaus, Merced and San Francisco upon the subject of cinch bills to 
be introduced at the next session of the legislature. It is stated that the 
insurance companies will determinedly resist all legislative attempts to 
blackmail them now and in the future. One of the leading insurance men 
in San Francisco states that they will not go to Sacramento to offer any 
opposition to such measures, and any burdens laid upon them by the 
legislature will be unloaded on the public. 





Some Pertinent Questions, 


It is not often that a daily paper contains anything sensible upon the 
subject of life assurance, but the following extracts from a communica- 
tion to The Detroit Free Press, are really very good, The writer says: 


As it is my purpose to be as personal as possible, and to address myself 
directly to the individual, the following is to the reader : 

1. Were your life to terminate without adequate insurance, would your 
wife, who confidingly trusted herself to you for support, have to support 
herself in a community where woman has little opportunity to earn 
support. 

2. Would the children you love be deprived of the education you 
contemplated giving them? Are not the advantages of education far 
more important to the fatherless than those who are not? 

3. Were your strong arm to become pulseless, would the burdens of 
those who brought you into being be heavier ? 

4. Would financial distress come in consequence of your death to any 
to whom you are bound by the sacred bond of blood ? 

5. Is there no stimulus to action in the thought that those dependent 
upon you would need to change at once their mode of living were your 
life to end? 

6. Is there no sadness in the reflection that those whom you love may 
feel, when you are gone, that you neglected to make all the provision for 
them that you had the ability and opportunity to make? 

7. Were you to exchange positions with those now relying upon you for 
support, would you wish them to leave you without the protection that 
life assurance gives? The answers to these quesjions are too obvious to 
be given. 





Brooklyn Fire Department Report. 

ACCORDING to the report of Fire Commissioner Ennis of Brooklyn for the 
year ending November 30, the total numerical strength of the fire depart- 
ment of that city is 478. During the year there were 858 alarms of fire, 
of which 840 were for working fires—in but six cases, however, did the 
resulting loss exceed $25,000, At the Pratt’s oil works fire the loss was 
$260,000 ; at the grain elevator fire in Furman street it is estimated at 
$200,000, and at the Bedford avenue dry-goods fire last April, at $156,000. 
Losses by the other three largest fires reached respectively $32,000, 
$27,500 and $25,200. 

The commissioner pays a high tribute to the bravery and efficiency of 
the force, which, he says, was tested to the fullest extent at many of the 
fires as well as during the great blizzard of last March. 

The fire alarm system has been enlarged and improved, and now in- 
cludes 371 street boxes and 306 miles of aerial wires. An appropriation 
is asked for for burying the fire alarm wires and on the line of the ele- 
vated roads, running them through box conduits on the structure. 

The apparatus in service comprises 25 steam fire engines (including fire 
boat), 26 hose tenders, 8 hook and ladder trucks and 8 coal wagons, In 
reserve there are 3 fire engines, 3 hook and ladder trucks 2 double hose 
tenders, 4 single hose tenders, and 1 coal wagon, One new steam fire en- 
gine was purchased and delivered and 1 has been contracted for, and will 
be delivered during the present month. Two new Hayes extension hook 
and ladder trucks were purchased and will be placed in service instead 
of the old and inferior style of trucks. Of hose there is on hand 47,900 
feet. 

Recommendations are made as follows: ‘‘ I must again recommend the 
duplication of electrical instruments and appliances, also a new and suit- 
able building for headquarters, an increase of fire hydrants and a uni- 
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formity of size and shape of the new nuts on caps, coversand spindles 
of same, and a permanent dock for the fire boat. And once more I 
urgently recommend that the city take immediate action in the matter of 
appropriating sufficient money to place the wires of this department 
under ground ; it is most important that this should be done with as little 
delay as possible, as it would insure the city against a repetition of the 
danger in which it was placed by reason of the damage caused by the 
storm which occurred in the latter part of November, when, for a period 
of six hours, nine-tenths of the fire alarm boxes were rendered entirely 
useless, communication being interrupted on account of the broken poles 
and the geeral destruction of aerial telegraph and telephone wires by the 
storm. I would also recommend that a new fire boat be built and put in 
service. As the present tire boat ‘‘Seth Low” has proven to be one of 
the most powerful and effective additions to the department, and as there 
are about thirteen and one-half miles of water front, where shipping, ware- 
houses, goods and merchandise, amounting in value to millions of dollars, 
are to be protected from fire, I am sure, judging from our experience with 
the present boat, that another fire boat will fully repay the outlay by the 
city. There should also be a building provided that would be suitable 
for the care of sick horses and the training of new horses, as they per- 
form a very important part in the fire service. The old building at 
present in use is entirely inadequate for the purpose.” 





Dynamite Runs Amuck, 

THE past week has been marked by two of the most remarkable explo 
sions of dynamite which we have had occasion to note for a number of 
years, A little before six o’clock on Saturday night last the people of 
Bradford, Pa., were startled by an unusually brilliant flash of light on 
the eastern horizon. A few momeuts afterward there came an explosion, 
then a second and a third, and then the houses of the town were shaken 
up, glass was broken, and the inhabitants rushed out into the streets, 
thinking that an earthquake had overtaken them, The cause of the 
commotion was not learned for many hours, but then it was ascertained 
that three magazines of nitro-glycerine, about a mile and a half from the 
town, had exploded, leaving nothing behind them but three holes in 
the ground. These magazines belonged to George Casterline, French & 
Gormley and one Baker, and altogether contained, it is estimated, some 
2500 pounds! of the explosive. How they went off isn’t known, of 
course. The devastation within half a mile of the place was simply won- 
derful. A number of small frame buildings inhabited by different fami- 
lies were leveled to the ground and many of the inhabitants were fatally 
In buildings further off windows and doors were blown com- 
pletely out. To a distance of ninety-five miles, at Elmira, the concus- 
sion was felt, and at that place it was thought to bean earthquake, From 
a number of other places within that radius telegrams were sent wide- 
spread to ask the cause of the shock. The damage to property at Brad- 
ford and surrounding towns cannot be estimated at present, but it is 
supposed to be very large. 

Right on top of this, on Sunday afternoon about two o’clock, the pow- 
der and dynamite magazine of the contractors of the Wheeling and Erie 
Railroad Company at Mount Pleasant, O., also exploded from some un- 
explained reason. Details of this disaster have not been received as we 
go to press, but Wheeling, W. Va., Washington and Taylorstown, Pa., 
Moundsburg and Wellsburg, W. Va., and Barnesville and Steubenville, 
O., were badly shaken up, and telegraphed all over to find out the reason 
why. It is reported from Wheeling that a number of lives were lost, but 
this report has not yet been verified. The damage to property at Mount 
Pleasant, however, must have been very great, as the press dispatches 
announce that there is scarcely an uninjured house in the place. 


injured. 





Hermansville Homeless, 
AGatIn a little lumber town on the Michigan peninsula, entirely destitute 
of fire protection and entirely careless about it, is in ashes, and all its 
people are looking about for places to sleep in. Hermansville was a 
village of about 400 inhabitants, but of considerable importance from a 
commercial point of view, because of its vast lumber interests, its plan- 
ing mills and industries of that description, which employed nearly all 
the male inhabitants of the place. It had no fire department, and de- 
pended for its water supply upon a few streams, The other night those 
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happened to be frozen, and just at that time a fire broke out in one of the 
saw mills, spread very rapidly and burned the place up. There was a 
bucket brigade, of course—there generally is—but as it couldn’t get any 
water, it was not of much use. The only thing that the unfortunate in- 
habitants could do was to haul out a certain amount of their personal 
property, which they piled up out of reach of the flames. Now they are 
dependent upon the benevolence of neighboring towns for their tempo- 
rary supportand housing. The damages by this fire are reported to ag- 
gregate $250,000, the larger part of which, it is said, will fall upon the 
Wisconsin Land and Lumber Company, which, it does seem, might have 
taken some better means to protect its vast interests and the lives and 
comfort of its workmen and their families. 





The Fires of a Week. 


THE pleasant anticipations which were entertained by the insurance fra- 
ternity that December would go out leaving them as little hurt as its first 
week indicated, have been, unfortunately, nullified. During the past 
week a number of large and disastrous fires were reported. Without pre- 
tending to give an exact list of them we will note a few. Last Saturday 
afternoon a very serious prairie fire started just southwest of Rapid City, 
Dak., and, fanned by a strong northwest wind, burned over a very large 
tract, consuming a number of frame buildings and crops. The losses are 
not yet attainable. Early on Saturday morning the picture frame factory 
of L. A. Strobel, at Cincinnati, was burned and Captain Bray of the local 
fire department lost his life, while eight other members of the department 
were injured, some of them, it is feared, fatally. On Thursday morning 
of last week the exchange Hotel, with an adjoining building, in Missoula, 
Mon., were burned to the ground, and from the fragments of bodies dis- 
covered in the ruins, it is supposed that two men who are missing lost 
their lives in the building. Again, on Saturday night, at Lynn, Mass., 
the Lenox Morocco Factory was burned, together with the shoe factory 
of Harvey Bros., and five dwellings. The total loss is put at $250,000. 
At Lawrence, Mass., on the same day, the Enamel Bobbin Company’s 
works were burned ; also, from an unknown cause, and there were several 
explosions, by which a numberof men wereinjured. On the same night 
at Russellville, Ky., a fire broke out which completely wiped out the 
village. As noted elsewhere, the town of Hermansville, Mich., also went 
up in flames last week. Then, the steamer Kate Adams burned on 
Sunday on the Mississippi river, near Commerce, Miss., with a loss of 
some thirty-five or forty lives, about $100,000 on the boat, and a yet unre- 
ported amount on the cargo of cotton and cotton seed, which was large. 
Altogether, although the losses of this year will fall below those reported 
in 1887, the last fortnight has pulled them up considerably and will make 
some of the underwriters wince, 





The River of Death. 


THAT is what The New York Herald calls the Mississippi. After all, 
however, taking the disasters all in all, they have not averaged over one a 
year fora decade or so past. The catastrophe which was reported on 
Saturday was, though, a pretty bad one, only exceeded of late by the 
burning of the J. M. White in December, 1886. At that time some 
sixty persons lost their lives. In the present instance, although the ad- 
vices are meagre, the casualties will likely not exceed about forty. There is 
probably not a river in the world upon which so many steamboats have 
been lost as the Mississippi. A few years ago the reason for that was 
probably in great measure the interest which both steamboat men and 
passengers took in racing. When a boat started out within any reason- 
able time of that of a competitor, its object was to beat it. Now, this has 
fallen comparatively"into “‘inuocuous desuetude ;” still as far as we can 
jndge from the accounts of travelers, it is kept up to a certain extent. 

Most of the disasters on Mississippi steamboats have, within the past 
few years, been caused by the falling of sparks upon the unprotected cot- 
ton cargo, however, and that is the hazard which now presents itself 
specially to the umderwriters. 

In this latest instance, the steamer Kate Adams, which was run asa 
semi-weekly packet between Memphis and Arkansas City, had on board 
some 200 persons—passengers and crew—and a cargo consisting of 1160 
bales of cotton, 1900 sacks of cotton seed and other sundries. When near 
Commerce, Miss., some forty miles south of Memphis, the fire broke out 
on the forward deck near the boilers. It may have been from sparks 
from the stack, or possibly from a dropped match ; that point has not been 
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determined. As usual with such fires, it spread with extreme rapidity. 
The great number of negro passengers on the lower deck ran to and 
fro, and lost their heads entirely. The pilot of the boat immediately 
headed her towards shore, which was but 300 yards distant, and when her 
nose touched, the first-class passengers on the upper deck were helped c ff, 
with difficulty but without harm, The current swung her off, however, 
and the passengers upon the lower deck, d«zed with terror, leaped into 
the water, and, at last accounts, some thirty-five or forty were missing 
and are supposed to have been drowned. Asin the case of the J. M. White, 
there is very little doubt that had the cotton been properly covered with 
tarpaulins, this fire would not have occurred. The underwriters of the 
Southwest have endeavored manfully to combat this evil, but evidently 
without success; this will perhaps spur them to fresh endeavors. The 
Kate Adams cost over $100,000, anc was owned by the Vicksburg Packet 
Company, which carried an insurance of $33,750 upon it. Among the 
passengers on board was Colonel J. M. Hunter of Louisville, an agent 
for the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. The colonel had 
a narrow escape from death, throwing off his outer garments and swim- 
ming in his underclothing to shore, 

As a matter of interest we reprint below a list of the principal acci- 
dents which have occu'red to steamers on the Mississippi river since 
1853: 

John Swasey—Burned Fcbruary 15, 1853; loss of life, 3. Ocean 
Spray—Burned April 22, 1858 ; cause, racing with the steamer Keckuk ; 
loss of life, 20. Princess—Burned at Baton Rouge in the latter part of 
February, 1859 ; the fire was followed by an explosion ; 100 persons were 
killed. St. Nicholas—Her boiler exploded in Apri!, 1859, near Island 
S.xty, on her way from S’, Louis to New Orleans; a large number were 
killed and’ wounded. Acacia—Sunk latter part of August, 1862; had 
150 passengers, mainly soilders and officers’ wives; there were 30 lives 
lost. Silver Spray—Boilers exploded at Pacific Place, July 30, 1870; a 
fire followed, and 31 persons perished, besides many wounded. Nick 
Wall—Struck a snag latter part of December, 1870, and sank in ten min- 
ules; over 100 persons were lost, Towboat Crescent City—Boilers 
exploded March 22, 1874; there were 11 persons killed and injured. 
Southern Beile—Burned about October 9, 1876; 20 persons in the after 
part of the boat perished. Emma—Struck a snag May 11, 1877, and sank 
11 a few minutes ; she had a large number of passengers, all of whom 
were rescued but 4. Cotton Valley—Collided with steamer Morgan at 
Bringier’s Point December 1, 1878; 20 persons lost their lives, A. C. 
Donnelly—Burned on Island No. 1 February 14, at midnight ; there were 
a large number of passengers on board, all of whom were saved by Pilot 
William Underwood running the boat on the island, though surrounded 
with flames ; there was great suffering from exposure. Charmer—Burned 
January 25, 1880, 15 miles above the mouth of Red river; 8 persons per- 
ished. R. E. Lee—Burned September 30, 1882, 30 miles below New 
Orleans ; 20 persons lost their lives. Kate Kinney—burned December 
15, 1882, in the bayou at Ferry Landing ; there were no casualties so far 
as were then ascertained, but the financial loss amounted to $150,000. 
Yazoo—Capsized March 3, 1883, near Red Church, La.; 16 persons were 
lost. Will Kyle—Sunk November 16, 1883; no casualties, S. H. Par- 
isot—Burned November 18, 1883 ; total loss, $250,000 ; 1 person perished. 
Natchez—Exploded February 3, 1884; she was run ashore near Baton 
Rouge ; there was a panic aboard, but only 1 person lost his life. City 
of Yazoo—Sunk July 31, 1884; she was a total loss, but there were no 
casualties. La Mascott—Exploded October 5, 1886, opposite Veely’s 
Landing, Mo., and was totally destroyed; no passenger list could be 
obtained, but many were lost. J. M. White—One of the finest boats on 
the river, burned December 13, 1886, at Pointe Coupee, La.; she had a 
large cargo of cotton and powder, and an explosion followed killing 60 
persons, The steamboats Hays and City of Natchez and four loaded 
barges were burned December 28, 1886, while laid up for the winter at 
Cairo. Ill.; origin unknown ; no casualties, but $500,000 worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed. 





The Liberty Insurance Company. 
THE directors of. the Liberty have voted to reduce the capital of the com- 
pany to $800,000, and their action has been confirmed by two-thirds of 
the stockholders, which will, in due course, be accepted by the insurance 
department of this State. By this movement the company will appear in 
its January statement with a handsome net surplus. The requirement of 
a fifty per cent reserve on annual premiums and still more on term pre- 
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miums has piled up the reinsurance fund so rapidly that the company, 
although in a prosperous condition as to receipts and expenditures, was 
confronted with an impairment or an assessment. These have been 
averted by the reduction of capital. The loss ratio for the nineteen 
months of the company’s history is less than thirty-eight per cent, which 
is at least twenty per cent better than the normal experience of all the 
companies, In that period the gross income of the company has exceeded 
$1,050,000, Its agency system has covered thirty States, and the com- 
pany is now firmly planted with a handsome business and the most care- 
ful supervision. The future is therefore hopeful, and the management 
of the Liberty is entitled to the confidence of the public for the care and 
conservatism which has placed the company in the front rank of under- 
writing institutions, 








MERE MENTION. 





—Newton, Mass., will pension its veteran active firemen. 

—A fire department will be organized at Lawrence, Minn, 

—The water-works at Baton Rouge, La., have been satisfactorily tested. 

—Last week's fire losses in the United States, as computed by The 
Standard, aggregated $1,210,000. 

—President W. L. Cowardin of the Virginia Fire and Marine of Rich- 
mond was in New York last week. 

—Morris P. Stevens has been appointed receiver of the Peoples Mutual 
Live Stock Association of Maryland. 

—-Eugene H. Moore has been appointed receiver for the United States 
Accident Relief Association of Boston, 

--During the past year there have been nine fires at South Norwalk, 
Conn., the losses amounting to $32,836. 

—Norwalk, Conn., had thirteen fires during the year ending December 
1. The total losses footed up only $6000. 

—Comptroller McCall of the Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
been elected one of the board of directors. 

—The newly appointed fire marshal of New York city, James Mitchell, 
is a brother-in-law of Commissioner Purroy. 

—The Empire City and Peoples of New York have joined the National 
Board, which now numbers sixty-one members, 

—The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia will put up a big office build- 
ing on Chestnut street, between Ninth and Tenth streets. 

—George. L. Brander has been elected President of the State Invest- 
ment and Insurance Company, succeeding George H. Wheaton, resigned. 

—The quarterly meeting of the Insurance Journalists Association will 
be held at 1 p. M., January 10, at No, 21 West Twenty-fourth street, New 
York. 

—During the month of November there were seventy-six alarms of fire 
at Boston. The losses on buildings were $14,880, and on contents, 
$55,297. 

—The North American Life Assurance Company of Toronto has issued 
a handsome little engagement book for 1889, bound between leather covers 
of fine quality. 

—Nathaniel J. Bradlee of Boston, president of the Massachusetts Title 
Insurance Company, is dead. He is reported as having carried policies 
for about $100,000 on his life. 

—The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia had, at last accounts, not selected 
a metropolitan agent. Until a choice is made, George M. Coit will con- 
tinue to represent the company. 

—The city electric light works at Springfield, O., were burued Decem- 
ber 14, and the city left in darkness, The fire was caused by the bursting 
of a crude oil feeder to the boiler. 

—The incorporation is announced of a stock fire insurance company, 
at Denver, Colorado, to have a cash capital of $300,000, and $50,000 
surplus paid in, It will be called the Denver. 

—We are in receipt of tastefully gotten up calendars from the Jersey 
City Insurance Company of Jersey City, N. J.; the Hekla Fire Insurance 
Company of Madison, Wis.; the Fidelity Mutual Life Association of 
Philadelphia; the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass.; the Underwriters 
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Insurance Company of Wheeling ; the Citizens of Evansville and Indiana 
of Indianapolis, for which two companies McGilliard & Dark of the latter 
city are general agents. 


—The old Doty tavern, on Blue Hill avenue, in Canton, Mass., was 
burned last week. It was a noted stopping place in Revolutionary times, 
both Washington and Lafayette having dined there, 


—Mansfield, O., has taken steps to protect itself against fire by procur- 
ing a hand engine and 210 feet of hose, A local paper unfeelingly re- 
marks that it will make a *‘ real nice window washer.” 


—The Fraternal Accident Association of the Improved Order of Red 
Men of Clinton, Mass., will carry on a life and accident business on the 
assessment plan at that place. Christopher C. Stovey is president. 


—An ordinance is under advisement by the Rochester (N. Y.) city 
council providing for the compulsory equipment with fire escapes of man- 
ufacturing establishments and tenements three or more stories high. 


—J. F. Makley, assistant superintendent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has resigned the position, and on New Year’s day goes with the 
Mutual Life of New York as “executive managing agent” in this city. 


—A bianch office has been opened at St. Louis, Mo., by the North 
British and Mercantile, with Sol, Waggoner as resident secretary. The 
company has also appointed Augustus Champlin its resident secretary at 
Portland, Me, 


—The Illinois Insurance Department has caused suit to be brought 
against the officers of the Belleville Mutual Accident Association for 
alleged failure to report last year, and to pay for the certificate of incor- 
poration granted the society. 


—At Chicago, IIl., the city council committee on fire and water decided 
to recommend the adoption of an amended fire ordinance allowing the use 
of corrugated iron ceilings instead of wire-cloth and plaster. Stairways 
in buildings over 100 feet high must be absolutely fireproof. 


—The Standard makes the fire loss for November in the United States 
$5,026,000, making the total for the elapsed eleven months $95,103,000. 
From these figures The Standard estimates that the year’s ash-heap will 
cost not much over $100,000,006, instead of over $119,000,000, as given by 
The Chronicle Fire Tables for last year. 


—Advices from China state that in Saigo, on November 20, fire de- 
stroyed 700 of the 1000 houses in the town, including the post office and 
most of the temples. The flames had been extinguished only a half hour 
when the river, swelled by a fiood, swept away the embankments, broke 
bridges, and caused great damage to the crops, 


—A London exchange says that recently, at the Lambeth police court, 
two young men, named Kedderingham and Kelly, were fined five pounds 
each for breaking the glass of a fire alarm post in Peckham and giving a 
false alarm, causing the firemen to turn out with engine and men. It was 
stated that since 1886 there had been 153 false alarms in the district. 


—The extra holiday number of The Chronicle is a production that will 
doubtless attract considerable atteniion, It contains reproductions of a 
large number of cartoons that have appeared in that journal during the 
past sixteen years. They have been reduced in size and new plates 
made. The number makes about 100 pages and is handsomely printed. 


—We have received from the publishers, Laidlaw Bros. & Co. of New 
York city, a most interesting little work, being nothing less than the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States, 
prioted in English, French and German, in parallel columns, with notes 
and appendix, political and historical. The translations have been care- 
fully made and revised, and cannot but prove of great service to foreign 
students of our political system. 


—‘‘A Treatise on the Law of Benefit Societies and Incidentally of Life 
Insurance,” by Frederick H. Bacon of the St. Louis bar, is the title of a 
law volume sent us by the publishing firm of F. H. Thomas Law Book 
Company of St. Louis. It is avolume of 769 pages, bound in calf, with 
a copious index, table of contents and table of cases referred to. The 
author has apparently collated in a very thorough manner the law relat- 
ing to beneficiary societies, as to their organization, powers and liabil- 
ites, whether such societies are voluntary or chartered by the State. It 
also defines the powers of officers and agents and the liability of members, 
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the nature and effect of the contracts entered into by such organizations. 
In short, it contains just such information regarding the legal status of 
benefit societies, and the relations of the members to them as every per- 
son identified with fraternal or assessment societies ought to be possessed 
of. It may be ordered through THe Specrator Company. 


—Frank A. Pierson, proprietor of the Sturtevant House, on Broadway, 
New York, was indicted Thursday by the grand jury for failure to com- 
ply with the law of January 25, 1887, requiring hotel proprietors to have 
fire escapes in each of the bedrooms. It appeared that the fire depart- 
ment had taken proceedings in the police court aga‘nst Mr. Pierson, 
but he still declined to comply withthe law. The present indictment was 
the result of this non-compliance. 


—Frozen hydrants are already beginning to be heard from. There was 
a loss of over $100,000 at Hyde Park, a Boston suburb, last week, and 
for most of it the frozen condition of the hydrants is reported as being 
responsible, the fire having obtained great headway before a single stream 
of water could be put on it. As we noted last week, orders have been 
given by Chief Shay to examine daily each and every fire hydrant in New 
York city during the duration of cold weather. Of course, in many small 
departments this would be impracticable owing to extent of territory and 
lack of force, but where it can be done there can be no question that 
it should. —Fire and Water. 


—A dispatch dated Saturday, from Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ Judge Alli- 
son to-day overruled the motion for a new trial in the case of Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Whiteling, convicted of the murder of her little daughter, Bertha, 
by poisoning, and sentenced the woman to be hanged. Mrs. Whiteling 
received her sentence with apparent indiffence. The death of little Bertha 
was the indictment on which Mrs. Whiteling was convicted, but had con- 
viction failed she would have been tried for the murder of her husband 
and her infant boy Willie. The husband and two children died within 
a period of three months last spring, and after her arrest Mrs. Whiteling 
confessed to having poisoned them all for a few hundred dollars’ insur- 
ance which was carried on their lives. The defense was insanity.” 


—To add to the list of the week’s disasters published in another 
column is the burning of the Ouachita river steamer, John M. Hanna, near 
Plaquemine, about 100 miles above New Orleans, with a loss of at least 
twenty, and perhaps as many as thirty lives. The steamer was cotton 
laden, and the fire is supposed to have been caused by a lighted cigarette 
carelessly thrown upon the cargo. One of the saddest and most remark- 
able incidents of the fire was the burning to death of Pilot Robert Smith, 
who, in 1886, had charge of the steamer J. M. White when she was 
destroyed, and distinguished himself by sticking at his post until the nose 
of the steamer touched the bank. In this case, also, this pilot remained 
at his wheel and only jumped overboard when his services were no longer 
needed by the passengers. The water was shallow; he stuck tight in the 
mud, and was burned to death while vainly endeavoring to extricate him- 
self. Again, from Seattle, W. T., comes news of the burning of the 
steamer Leif Ericksen, with a loss of six lives, Tae historic town of 
Marblehead has also suffered from fire to an extent variously estimated at 
from $250,000 to $400,000, some twenty-five to thirty buildings, including 
the largest manufacturing establishments in the place, having been en- 
tirely consumed by the flames. Cincinnati, too, lost on Christmas day 
three acres of factories and dwellings, the property loss reaching about 
$300,000. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—J. J. E. Rothery, agent for the Lancashire, at Boston, Mass. 

—J.N. Beilstein, agent for the Phoenix of Hartford, at Louisville, Ky. 
—Seaton & Roberts, agents of the City of London, at San Diego, Cal. 

—F. S. Flucken, Baltimore city manager of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
—Charles C. Cook, agent for the Atlantic Fire and Marine, at Rall River, Mass. 


—William J. Callingham, manager for the Pacific Coast of the Scottish Union 
and National. 


—D. C. Gould, special agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life for Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, with headquarters at Washington. 








